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ABSTRACT This paper reports findings of a main study and a 

corollary study designed to clarify the relationship between 
interpersonal and intrapersonal language by examining the spontaneo 
classroom interpersonal verbal output of children 4-5 years old in 
relation to social class and intelligence. The report presents (1) 
preparation of the data of the main and corollary studies for 
computer analysis, (2) extensive revision and refinement of the 
specially designed Functional Category System (a comprehensive 
instrument covering all verbal statements of the preschooler) , and 
i analysis of the results. Findings from the main study support 
icrnificant relationships- between some IQ effects and some soci 
class effects as indicators of linguistic effectiveness 
(performance) . Ethnicity (black, white) was significant only in 
interaction with some social class effects. Significant sex ef fee 
were noted. The corollary study assessed effects of a school 
readiness program or a child development program and indicated that, 
in general, no subjects showed significant pre-post changes m IQ. Q 
scores of advantaged children (in accord with their initial 
selection) remained significantly higher than those of childre 
selected from the two Head Start programs. (NY) 
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Differences in the S pontaneous Classroom Interpersona l Language 
of Preschoolers Differing in Intrapersonal Linguist ic Effectiveness 

Frances Schachter, Ph.D. 

Martha Friedricks, B.S. 

Susie Kaufman, M.A. 

Kathryn Kirshner, B.A. 

It is essential to distinguish between interpersonal language for communi- 
cation and intrapersonal language for thinking, in the quest for effective 
language intervention programs for the disadvantaged preschooler* As 
Vera John (1966) has pointed out*, until we know more about the relation- 
ship between inter- and intrapersonal language, we are setting up compensa- 
tory language programs in the dark. Structured programs which purport to 
teach language for thinking are making the untested assumption that we 
know how intrapersonal language develops, much less how to teach it. On 
the other hand, child development programs which purport. to teach language 
for communication and language for thinking in some meaningful relation- 
ship are handicapped by our limited understanding of how the development 
of inter- and intrapersonal language interrelate. 

The objective of the main study is to clarify this relationship between 
interpersonal language and intrapersonal language by examining . the spon- 
taneous classroom interpersonal verbal output of preschoolers in. relation 
to two indicators of intrapersonal linguistic effei iveness: social class 
and IQ. A corollary study compares the interpersor ,1 classroom language 
of a school readiness oriented Head Start center w: . one in which the 

program is based on a child development approach. 

It was necessary to devise an instrument to categorize the . spontaneous 
classroom interpersonal language of preschoolers. A Functional Category. 
System was developed, a description of which can be found in + discussion 
of procedures below. The Category System lies at the heart of the study. 

It was developed to be comprehensive, covering all verbal statements of 
the preschooler, and to contain all distinctions which seemed relevant 
for an understanding of the development of intrapersonal language. 

The Functional Category System was developed during 1967-68 (see Progress 
Report 1967 - 68 ). During the following year, reliability of the system 
was established and data on the main and corollary studies were collected 
(see Progress Report 1968 - 69 ). The major tasks during the period covered 
by the present report have been (l) the preparation of the data of the^ 
main and corollary studies for computer analysis, ( 2 ) extensive revision 
and refinement of the category system, and (3) the analysis of the 
results . 

This report will describe the findings of the main study and the corollary 
study. 
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Main Study: Differences i n Sp o ntaneous Classroom Inte rpersonal Languagg^^^ 

of Preschoolers Differing in Intrapersonal Linguistic_| ;, "rectiyeness 



The purpose of the main study was to relate the scores on the Functional 
Category System for interpersonal language to two indicators of intra- 
personal linguistic effectiveness — — social class and IQ. Ethnicity, 
sex. age , and school program were control variables, but their independen 
effects were also analyzed. The term linguistic "effectiveness rather 
than "competence” is used because modern linguistic usage of the term 
"competence" denotes capacity while usage of the term performance 
denotes functioning. We use "effectiveness" to describe performance. 

That is , the IQ, in our study refers to functioning rather than capacity. 

Subjects 

The basic sample consisted of 42 Ss selected from five schools that 
have in common a "child development" approach. The Ss range in age f 
4-0 to 5-0. Advantaged Ss include six white and six black children with 
three boys and three girls in each group. White Ss were selected from a 
middle-class nursery in the Bank Street Head Start Evaluation sample, so 
that IQs were available. 1 Since all but one white S tested at the nursery 
scored 109 or above in IQ, only those scoring 109 or above were included. 
The six white advantaged Ss constituted the total sample of tested Ss 
with IQs above 109 in the afternoon classroom. This classroom was selected 
for observation because it contained the largest number of suitable Ss 
plus a balanced sex distribution. The mean IQ in this group was 119.5* 

The six black advantaged Ss consist of all of four middle-class four. . 
year olds at a private school for middle- and upper -middle -class families 
plus two from a comparable private school selected to balance the overall 
sex distribution. They range in IQ from 102 to 128, with a mean IQ of 
115.3 

Disadvantaged Ss include ten High (107 and above), ten Medium, and ten 
Low IQ (below 92) black Ss from a Head Start center in the Bank Street 
Evaluation sample. There were five girls and five boys in each group. 

The IQ limits of the High and Low groups were defined by the available 
sample. For the Medium group, those with IQs as close to 100 as possible 
were selected. 

In addition to this basic sample, the corollary study provided data on 12 
additional black Head Start four year olds, six girls and six boys, in a 
"school readiness” program in the Bank Street Head Start Evaluation sample* 
Ss were selected to include an equal number of boy-girl pairs at each IQ 
level: High, Medium, and Low. When only one High IQ pair was available, 




1. Stanford-Binet IQs were available on all Ss in the Bank Street Head 
Start Evaluation sample. Ss were tested by members of the Evaluation^ team 
shortly before they were observed for this study. Only four of the black 
middle-class Ss needed testing for the study. Binets.were administered 
shortly after their observations. Two of the black middle-class Ss had. 

WISC IQs available at their school. ^ 
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an additional Middle IQ pair was added- The final sample included one 
High IQ 5 three Middle IQ and two Low IQ pairs. 

The ‘balanced child development subgroups of the basic sample were 
selected with means tests in mind. When our statistical consultant, 

Mrs * Jack Cohen, recommended multiple regression analysis , it was possible 
to add the school readiness subgroup plus three additional 3 s who did not 
fit the requirements of the above subgroups. The latter include a black 
Head Start T, school readiness" S who was six months younger than 4 - 0 , a 
white S whose IQ of 78 was 31 points lower than any other white S , and a 
black High IQ ( 107 ) Head Start S, one girl in excess of the five girls 
needed for that subgroup* Adding these 15 Ss to the basic sample of 42 
yields a total of 57 Ss. 

Procedures 

Observation Procedures: Language Samples 

For all 57 Ss, 12 three-minute verbatim language samples were collected as 
described in Progress Report 1967-68. For the vast majority of these 
Ss, six time samples were collected by each of two observers on four dif- 
ferent days, with three samples per day. This optimal diversification 
was not always feasible. For some Ss all 12 time samples were collected 
by one of the two observers. However, a minimum of two different days 
of observation was required. Again, for the majority of Ss, the two 
observers did not know the IQ. However, this was not always feasible^ 
for one of the observers, the senior author, since she needed to partici- 
pate in the selection of Ss. Colleagues were instructed to omit names 
in these discussions but .slips occurred. Lata collection was conducted 
from October to February, except for four of the six middle -class black 
group* The latter, all at the same private school, were considerabl v 
younger than the rest of the group, so that it was necessary to wait 
until the spring and, in one case, the fall of 1969? until all Ss were 4-0 

Scoring Procedures: The Functional Category System 

The Functional Category System for Spontaneous Interpersonal Preschool 
Language was comprehensive and contained all distinctions which seemed 
relevant to an understanding of the development of intrapersonal language. 
The approach was functional because previous research has been almost 
exclusively concerned with structural analysis, though there are those 
who argue persuasively that structural or syntactic development cannot 
be understood apart from semantic, motivational or functional considera~ 
tions (Fodor, 1966; Jacobson /.see Bruner, 196b, Chapter 5 /)* I n addition, 
it was felt that a functional analysis would have greater relevance ^for 
the complex socio -affective processes probably involved in class ana 
race differences. 

The original category system and reliability studies are fully described 
in earlier Progress Reports (1967-68, 1968-69)* Because the system was 
designed to be comprehensive, it was extremely cumbersome with 205 
scores. It was necessary to contract the system before proceeding to 
relate the scores to the Independent variables* A major task of this 
period has been the revision of the category system based on frequency 
of occurrence in the data of the main and corollary studies. Table 1 
describes the original and revised category systems* 
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Table 1 



Comparison of Origi n al and Revised See 



stems 



1 . Total Scores Original 

Scored Statements 1 

Scored & Non-Scored Statements 1 

Scores 

Double Scores 1 



Revised 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Sum 



4 



4 



2 . Category Scores 

I Expressive 

II Desire Implementing 

III Rights Implementing 

IV Ego Enhancing; 

V Me Too 

VI Joining 

VII Collaborative 
VI'II Reporting 

IX Learning Implementing 

Sum 

3 . Sub -Category Score 

4. Subscores, renamed Special 

5 . Appended Scores 

6 . Non-Scores 

7 . Combination Scores 
Sum of the Scores 



1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

9 9 

32 34 

Scores ^ 131 22 



17 i2 

13 7 

27 

206 H5 



Renamed Special Scores because in the revised system, they 
can cut across categories. 
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The original system designates nine major functional categories of int - 
personal spontaneous language. These have been retained in e revision. e 
are; Expressive (i); Desire Implementing (II )j Rights Implementing lllljj 
Egocentric Pride Enhancing (IV), covering personal motives; Me Too W)> 

Joining (VI ); Collaborative (VIl), covering social motives; Reporting (.VIII > > 
a miscellaneous category resembling the primitive social. speech of Vigotsky; 
and Learning Implementing (IX), covering a cognitive motive. As can be seen 
in Table 1, the system as a whole yields seven kinds of scores: 



1. Total Scores, which include the number of Scored Statements, the 
number of Scored and Non-Scored Statements, the number of Scores, ■ 
and the number of Double Scores (the maximum permissible per statement; 



2 „ Category Scores (listed above), which designate the nine major 
functions of interpersonal spontaneous language. 

3. Within a category. Subcategory Scores , which designate major avenues 

for implementing a given function, e.g., implementing a desire by asking 
for something vs. by stopping a frustrator of a desire. ° e 

subcategory distinctions are based on whether the statement involves a 
positive or a negative assertion. For example, asking for something 
denoted a positive assertion of desire implementing: stopping a rus- 
trator a negative assertion. 

4 . Within a subcategory. Subscores , which designate the style or 

specific context involved in the implementation of a function, e.g., 
displaying pride in competence vs. pride in possession. In the j( 

revision, the term Special Scores has been substituted for Subscores 
because some of these distinctions rut across categories m the revised 

sy: -ni. 

5. Appended Scores, which include mainly structural distinctions such 
as Whether the statement is a question, whether it includes an intro- 
ductory exclamation ("Miss B M ), etc. Also included here is whet er 
the statement is directed to the teacher or to a child. 



6 . Won-Scores, which are designated for statements that are not spon- 
taneous or interpersonal, e.g., intrapersonal statements or answers 
to others' statements, etc. 

7 . Combination Scores , which combine any of the above. Several of 
the Combination scores combine two or more negative subcategories 
to denote a form of angry or frustrated talk. 



It can be seen in Table 1 that the Total Scores and the Category Scores 
have undergone no revision. The Subcategory Scores have undergone mini 
tr i a l revision. Five of the categories — I, II, HI, VIII, and TX. 
maintain the same subcategory structure. In two of the categories — 
Me Too (V) and Collaborative (VIl) — the structure contained Subscores 
only, and no superordinate Subcategory Scores. On the basis of the 
same inductive-deductive process that determined the original sub- 
categories, using frequency data from the main and corollary studies, 
these Subscores were grouped to form new Subcategory Scores. For 
example, Subscores for "Disagreeing and Agreeing," in a collaboration, 
were so infrequent that they were incorporated into a more inclusive 
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collaborative subcategory. For two of the other categories ..- Egocentric 
Pride Enhancing (iv) and Joining (VI ) — the same inductive -deductive 
process suggested a reorganization of the existing subcategory s rue lire. 

In total, as can be seen In Table 1, the number of subcategories was 
expanded from 3 2 to 3^-. 

The major revisions involved the Subscores, new called Special ^ co ^® s * 

Table 1 shows that their number was reduced by 108 — from 131 to 22. 

The main determinant in the reduction was the low frequency of occur- 
rence of many of these scores. For 32 Subscores the score was moved to 
a different subcategory or category. The remaining 76 were subsumed by 
the directly superordinate Subcategory Score. 

In addition, several low frequency Subscores were combined to form a 
Special Score with a higher frequency. For example, "Sharing and Post- 
poning" distinctions occurred in the original as four Subscores in two 
different categories -- Desire Implementing (II ) and Rights Implementing 
(ill). These four Subscores were combined into one Special Score which 
now cuts across Categories II and III. Many Special Scores were also 
clustered as Combination Scores, on a rational basis. . For example, 
"Sharing and Postponing" (a Special Score) combined with Permission 
Please" (a Special Score), "Collaborative Giving' (a Subcategory Score; 
and "Modulations" (an Appended Score) were clustered co make up the 
'■'nmbination Score, "Qualified Talk." 

Other Combination Scores, derived by the same indue tive -deductive Pro- 
cedure mentioned above, include "Angry Talk," "Frustration Talk, Play- 
ing with Words," "Academic Talk," etc. Although there were no Combina- 
tion Scores in the original system, it had been anticipated that the 
data of the study would suggest these clusters. 

Finally, the reduction in the Appended Scores and Non-Scores was again 
determined by frequency of occurrence and rational considerations . For 
example, "Name Calling" and "Cursing" were so rare that they were combined 
into .a single Appended Score. 

The total number of scores has been reduced from 206 to 115, with a. basic 
system of 3^- functional subcategories. Considerable rescoring was 
necessary. 1 In addition to combining Subscores into supraordinate Sub- 
categories and clustering the Combination Scores, rescoring was necessary 
when Special Scores were created by combining Subscores, when Subcategor- 
ies were reorganized, or when Subscores moved to new Subcategories. 

We were very encouraged by the fact that the system seemed relevant 
to the data, especially in the light of our aim to cover all inter- 
personal statements of the four year old. No new scores were necessary, 
although new combinations of existing scores appear promising. 



1. All verbal statements affected by revisions in the category system 
were rescored to accord with the new system. No statement was discarded 
from the sample . 




